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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF MRS. WARREN. 
(Concluded from page 196.) 


Few country theatres in Great Britain have been able to boast 
of so good a company as that which assembled at Philadelphia, 
on the season which succeeded Mrs. Merry’s arrival. The the- 
atre opened on the fifth of December, with Romeo and Juliet, 
and the Waterman. The elegant and interesting Morton played 
Romeo—Mrs. Merry, Juliet; all the characters had excellent 
representatives, and Mrs. Merry appeared to the ‘audience a 
being of a superior kind. ‘That winter she played all her best 
parts, but though supported by such a company it often happen- 
ed that the receipts were insufficient to pay the charges of the 
house, and the season was, on the whole, extremely unsuccess- 
ful ; acircumstance which at first view will excite surprize, but 
at the time might reasonably* have been expected. This will 
be understood when the general financial condition of the city 
is called to recollection. Every one who has known the country 
but a few years back, must remember the almost general bank- 
ruptcy occasioned by the failure of land speculating, in men of 
opulence and high credit. During that time, commerce in all 
its classes sensibly felt the shock, and business languished in all 
its branches. No wonder that the theatre, which can only be 
fed by the superflux of all other departments of society, should 
droop, neglected and unsupported. The prices then were higher 
than now—the boxes a dollar and a quarter—the pit a dollar. 
And here we cannot help expressing a wish, founded we believe 
on justice and common sense, that admittance to the pit were 
raised :—first, because it is, at least, equal if not preferable to 
the boxes; and next, because it would in some degree tend to 
exclude many, who, though fit to sit only in the upper gallery, 
make their way into the pit to the great annoyance of those de- 
cent well behaved people, who go to enjoy and understand the 
play, and not to blackguard and speak loud. 
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When the theatre was closed, according to civil regulation, 
the company went to New-York. In New-York, as well as Phi- 
Jadelphia, and indeed in every place where Mrs. M. went, she 
was no sooner seen than admired ; and the impression she never 
failed to make at first sight, remained, not only uneffaced, but 
more deeply augmented in proportion as she was seen, even to 
the end of her life. She afterwards visited Baltimore and other 
places, and wherever she went, was the polar star to which the 
attention of all was directed. 

While she was proceeding in this career of success, her feli- 
city met with the most cruel interruption, by the sudden death 
of her husbanc l, which happened at Baltimore, in the latter end 
of the year 1798. Mr. Merry had not labored under any spe- 
cific physical complaint from which his death could in the small- 
est degree be apprehended. On the day before Christmas he 
was apparently well, had walked out into the garden, and was 
soon after followed by some friends who found him lying sense- 
less on the ground. Medical aid was immediately called in— 
several attempts were made to draw blood from him, but with- 
out the least success; the physicians pronounced it an apoplec- 
tic case, and from every circumstance the conclusion was, that 
his death was instantaneous and without pain. Mr. Merry was 
large and of a plethoric habit; and to that his death may, in 
some sort, and was then entirely ascribed. But circumstances 
appeared after his death which led to aconclusion, that concealed 
sorrow, might have had some share in it. rom refined motives 


of tenderness for a beloved wife’s feelings, and that loftiness of 


spirit which clings to the perfect gentleman, he concealed the 
state of his affairs in England, which had for some time been in 
a rapid decline, andof the complete ruin of which hea short time 
before had been fully informed. His patrimonnal estate had been 
foreclosed and sold under a mortgage, and he remained debtor 
for a considerable sum after the sale. To this effect a letter 
was found after his death. As soon as this was discovered, every 
one who knew his exquisite sensibility, reflected with astonish- 
ment upon the delicasy which dictated, and the fortitude with 
which he managed his concealment; and felt deep and sympa- 
thetic sorrow for the anguish he must bave been privately en- 
during, while he endeavoured to dress his face with tranquility 
and to converse with his accustomed cheerfulness and ease. 
Smothered grief is one of the most deadly inmates; and it is 
reasonable to believe that a paroxysm of violent emotion in a 
moment when solitude gave an opportunity for giving a loose to 
yeflection, operating upon a plethoric habit, occasioned his sud- 
den dissolution. 
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That Mr. Merry was a gentleman of great private worth, we 
believe the evidence of all those to whom familiar intercourse 
had revealed his disposition ; that he was learned and accom- 
plished in a very eminent degree, no one has ever denied; and 
that he was a man of genius, his “ Della Crusca,” and the many 
witty and satirical epigrams he wrote for the public prints, under 
the signature of ** Tom Thorne,” abundantly prove. But the 
pen of state vengeance was raised against him, and his poetical 
fame was immolated as an expatiation for his public offences. 
Attached to French revolutionary, or, as they were then called 
jacobin principles, to a degree, which even Foxites censured, 
he was viewed with abhorrence by one party, and with no great 
regard by the other; so that when the witty author of the pur- 
suits of literature drew his sword, and the sarcastic author of 
the Baviad and and Meeviad lifted his axe against him there was 
no one to ward off the blows. There is a fact respecting Mr. 
M. which, though it does not properly belong to this biographi- 
cal shetch, yet, as it is curious enough to apologize for its in- 
troduction, we take the liberty to relate. The celebrated Mrs. 
Cowley, under the name of “ Anna Matilda,” and Mr. M. un- 
der that of “ Deila Crusca,’’ corresponded with and admired each 
other, without being known or even suspected by one another, 
or, for some time, by the public. ‘These productions formed a 
new xra, or rather a new school of poetry, which excited such 
attention and curiosity that every art was resorted to, in order to 
discover the authors. It was at length whippered abroad, and 
then what most surprized the world was, that the two persons 
were totally strangers to each other. 

Mrs. Merry remained a widow for more than four years, she 
then, on the first of January 1803, married Mr. Wignell, the 
manager of the Philadelphia theatre, who died in seven weeks 
after their marriage. For three years and a half she retained 
the name of Wignell, when the present manager solicited her 
hand so successfully that she consented, and took the name of 
Warren, on the 15th of August, 1806. By this marriage the 
property and management of the Philadelphia theatre dev olved 
upon Mr. Warren; than whom, exclusive of the personal at- 
tachment that subsisted betwen them, she could not have pitch- 
ed upon any one person more competent to the care of her pro 
perty or the direction of the theatre ; one or more worthy of the 
sacred trust of being a parent, and a guardian to her infant 
daughter. For near two years they lived together in a state of 
ease and felicity which bid fair to last for years, when he being 
obliged to attend his company to their customary summer sta- 
tions, Mrs. Warren, then in a far advance ed state of pregnancy, 
desired to go along with him. Aware of the fatigue, the incon- 
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veniences, and the privations to which she would, in all likeli- 
hood, be exposed, during her journey southward, and still more 
in her accouchement, which must necessarily take place before 
his return, he endeavoured to prevail on her to stay behind. 
But * Fate came into the list,”” and she would go. Arrived at 
Alexandria, he took a large, commodious house, and put it ina 
condition sufficiently comfortable ; Mrs Warren was in lusty 
health, and when the time approached all was fairand promising. 
By one of those turns, however, which it pleases Providence 
for his own wise purposes frequently to ordain, to mock our best 
hopes and baffle our most sanguine expectations, this admirable 
woman was, contrary to every antecedent prognostic, visited in 
her travail with epileptic fits, in which she expired, “ leaving,” 
(as the sublime Burke no less truly than pathetically said on the 
death of Doctor Johnson,) “ not only nothing to fill her place, 
but nothing that has a tendency to fill it.” 

Here, we let the curtain drop. Neither her private nor her 
public character can derive additional lustre from my pen. 





“« THE SOLITAIRE.”’—ror THE HIVE. 
( Gontinued from page 186.) 

«“ My father, mounted on one waggon-horse with his saddle- 
bags of oats, and bread and cheese ; and I on another, with the 
scanty and thread-bare, patched and old-fashioned contents of 
my wardrobe, proceeded in the usual go-to-meeting-face of a 
Connecticut Presbyterean, towards the academy destined to re- 
ceive me. On my arrival, which was without stop or stay, (or 
refreshment, save a crust from the saddle-bags) I was ushered 
into the presence of the High-Priest of Syntax. My father 
enquired what books would be necessary. He was desired to 
purchase “ Perry’s English Dictionary,” Alexander’s Gram- 
mar’’ and “ Scott’s Lessons” But when he was told they 
would cost $2 25 c’ts. he was on the point of ordering a preci- 
pitate retreat, in order to avoid the enormous expence ; and thus 
frustrate the whole plans of grammar and physic. But my en- 
treaties and the sneers of the Magi of the place were triumphant, 
and I was permitted to remain eight weeks, in which time, it 
was expected by my father, that I should run through the whole 
circle of the “ Arts and Sciences,’’? which, in his estimation, 
began with English grammar and ended with “ simple interest.” 
Previous to his departure, he called me aside, (for the curious 
appearance we made, had drawn about us a circle of boys and 
men) and repeated a long inculcated lecture on “ Economy.” 
This word was the 4/fha and Omega of my father’s creed. It 


was the principal ingredient of his RELIGION, his Law, his Po- 
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not originally published by the 

Pressed by other avocations, and knowing tha d contri- 
bute very little to its support, I reluctantly complied with the 
request of its founder, that I should become its proprietor, 

Expectations were entertained, that as the work progressed, 
its patronage would increase ;—but these expectations having 
been disappointed, and the pecuniary encouragement being in- 
sufficient to defray the contingent expenses, I trust that no fur- 
ther apology need be offered for discontinuing the unprofitable 
labour. 

This number (36) completes the half volume, or one dollar’s 
worth, to each subscriber. Presuming all the subscribers to be 
‘¢ ood men and true,” I shall be thankful for early remitances. 
They will at least make “ the loss seem lighter.” 

Those gentlemen who are in arrears for the Monthly Maga- 
zine published by Mr. Greear, will please to recollect that I am 
authorized to receive all balances that may be due to that esta- 
blishment ; and of my cheerfulness to receive them, I expect no 
gentleman will entertain the remotest doubt. 

WILLIAM HAMILTON. 

If the files of any subscriber to the Hive be imperfect, we 
shall endeavor to supply him with the deficient numbers, if ap- 
plication be soon made.—But it is reasonably expected that 
letters on this subject, as well as all others concerning the Hive, 
should be post paid. 
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A CHRISTMAS HYMN. 
See the morning-star appear ! 
Hark! our bless’d REDEEMER cries !— 
“ Men of wisdom, all draw near, 
Bring the soul’s best sacrifice. 


Not for slaughter’d bird, or beast, 
Calls the Saviour, as of oid ; 

Nor for treasures of the East, 
Myrrh, or frankincense, or gold ! 


Tears, that from the contrite heart 
Gush in torrents down the cheek :' 
Sobs and sighs that more impart 
Than the fault’ring tongue can speak ; 


Lo! the blessed SHEPHERD’s come; 
Wand’ring sheep attend his voice: 

Hark ! he calls each straggler home ; 
Bids the broken heart rejoice. 


Vain are off’rings, rich and rare, 
Metals, gems, perfumes and spice ; 
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Prone the Saviour is to spare, 
‘¢ Without money, without price.” 


Well might angels rend the sky, 
At our dear REDEEMER’s birth ; 
Singing—“ Praise to God on high, 
Good to man, and peace on earth.” 


If the lasciviousness of Moore can be forgiven, in any of his 
amatory effusions, it will be in his “ Fanny of Zimmol,” on account 
of the honorable sentiment contained in the “ peroration.’’ Un- 
der this view we have been tempted to select it, with the excep- 
tion of the fourth verse. 


FANNY OF TIMMOL. 
A mail-coach adventure. 
Quadrigis petimus bene vivere.—HoRAce, 
Sweet Fanny of Timmol! when first you camg 
To the close little carriage in which I was hu 
I thought to mvself, if it were not a sin, 
I could teach you the prettiest tricks in the w 


For{s~ ur little lips, to their destiny true, 
‘ ’ rey BD TOs tie is 
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But you told me, that passion a moment amus’d 

Was follow’d too oft by an age of repenting ; 

And check’d me so softly, that, while you refus’d, 

Forgive me, dear girl, if I thought ’twas consenting ! 

And still I entreated, and still you denied, : 

a Ft was made to believe you sincere» 
10° I found that, in bidding-m | igh’ 

Aad Ware ’ “rs g me leave you, you sigh’d, he 

you repuls d me, ‘twas done with a tear ! | * 

































In vain did I whisper “ There’s nobody nigh !” + eee 
{fn vain'with the tremors of passion implore ; en 
Your excuse was a kiss, and a tear your ‘ : oN , 
Y acknowledg’d them both, and £ ask’d forno more. __ . 


Was I right ’—oh! I cannot believe I was wrong ; oe 
Poor Fanny is gone back to Timmol again, 
And may Providence guide her uninjur’d along, : 
Nor scatter her path with repentance and pain. nue ] 


By Heav:n! I would rather forever foreswear 
The ely*'um that dwells on a beautiful breast, 
‘ we al rm for a moment the feace that is there, | 
; : antyAhe dove from. sé hallow’d pyeone To | 
Canta <-> * ; ——. 2 , ~ 
A CHRISTMAS HYMN. 
See the morning-star appear ! 
Hark ! our bless’d REDEEMER cries == ‘ 
«“ Men of wisdom, all draw near, 
Bring the soul’s best sacrifice. 


Not for slaughter’d bird, or beast, 
Calls the Saviour, as of oid ; 

Nor for treasures of the East, 
Myrrh, or frankincense, or gold ; 


Tears, that from the contrite heart 
Gush in torrents down the cheek 
Sobs aiid sighs that more impart 
Than the fault’ring tongue can speak : 


Lo! the blessed SHEPHERD’s come; 
Wand’ring sheep attend his voice: 

Hark ! he calls each straggler home ; 
Bids the broken heart rejoice. 


Vain are off’rings, rich and rare, 
Metals, gems, perfumes and spice ; 
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